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EE 
DESIRABLE INFORMATION. 


| uzce & ATTRACTIVE STOCK! PLAIN GOODS FOR FRIENDS! 


able, THIBET SHAWLS OF MY IMPORTING. BOOK MUSLIN and HANDE’FS, also GRENADINE. 
sILK and WASH BLOND, also, BOBBINET. SILK MIXED DRESS GOODS, in variety. 
MADONNAS 34 inches wide at $1.00 ; BLACK SILKS, 81.00, $1.121, and $1.18. 
A nice article for a Summer Dress. This is the third Invoice I have received. 
| suGLIsH CHALLIE, COTTON & WOOL, 311/, desirable. DeBEGES, 25, 31, 3714 and 50 cents, serviceable. 
mcd WHITE LLAMA SHAWLS, $350, $4.50 & $5.00. OLIVE BOMBAZINES & MOHAIRS. 
ASHANTEE SILKS—SILK AND WOOL—Neat and Pretty. 
_) ,AWNS and CHINTZ and CALICOES IN GREAT VARIETY. 
1 MUSLINS, FLANNELS, TABLE LINENS, &c. All Grades. 
, HOSIERY, GLOVES, LINEN & SILK HANDKERCHIEFS—Large Assortment. 
MEN’S AND BOYS’ CASSIMERES, FROM 621, cents to $1.50. 


nOTED, FRIENDS’ CENTRAL DRY GOODS STORE, 









oe JOHN H. STOKES, 
‘enna, SOUTHWEST CORNER OF SEVENTH AND ARCH STREETS, PHILADELPHIA. 
» 
N. B.—As my store is CENTRAL, I should be glad if FRIENDS will feel free to make it a place of 
ADA aeeting, or leave their parcels, which would be taken care of with pleasure. 
: Respectfully, JOHN H. STOKES. 
OvV- ——————— 
COO 
Jous H. Rosenrs. * Revsex M. Roserts. | ICE. KNICKERBOCKER ICE 
offered J.H. ROBERTS & BRO. ICE COMPANY. ; 
| Taos. E. Cant, Pres’t. E. P. Kersnow, V. Pres’t. 
 heagerd atl ye A. Hung, Treas. E. H. Connet, See’y- 
'P. A. Henpry, Gen. Sup’t. 
WELL, COMMISSION MERCHANTS | OFFICE, 435 WALNUT STREET, PHILA. 
: fad Depets & , BRANCH OFFICES AND DEPOTS. 
Foreign and Domestic Fruits, American and Master Streets. 
ET, 248 NORTH DELAWARE AVENUE, Ridge Avenue and Willow Street. 
lected PHILADELPHIA. Willow Street Wharf, Delaware Avenue. 
0 aa ahi ded = t Hanover Street Wharf, Delaware River. 
fl ea —_— ag eS rperametanes Twenty-Second and Hamilton Streets. 
3m 2.7. ROBERTS, Alexandria, Va. WM. PARRY, Cinnaminson, N. J. Ninth Street and Washington Avenue. 
nila han npr nate eee Pine Street Wharf, Schuylkill. 
| ; GOOD SEAMSTRESS wants employment by | Armat Street and rv. & G. R. R., Germantown. 
’ the day or week. Address, P. office “ Friends’ Market Street Wharf, Camden, N. J. 
public § Intelligencer.” Cape May,N. J. 
! NAREE HANDSUOMELY FURNISHED ROOMS to | | 1874. Prices for Families, Offices, ge. 1874 
let with BOARD. DAY BOARDERS Accom. 8 lbs. daily, % cents per week. 
kinds § modatedduring Yearly Meeting, opposite the Meeting | — 
"} House. Address Martha, 1505 Race Street. 16 are 10 a “ 
re 20 “ 1.25 “ ‘ 
y ANTED, BY A MIDDLE-AGEC WOMAN, a : 
é friend, a situation as housekeeper. For address Rane gee er eo — 7 ay 
—— “4 callat this Office, 144 N. Seventh St. say" if you want a pure article delivered promptly 
——SsSsSsSsSSSSSSSSSSSSsSsSsSsSsffsMsMsesesFeses/send your order to the Knickerbocker Ice Com- 
A WEST CHESTER, PA, PROPERTY | pay. a 
‘FOR SALE, OR TO LET FOR THE SUMMER. 8. F. BALDERSTON & SON, 
~ “A tommodious new brick dwelling, with all the 902 SPRING GARDEN STREET, 
conveniences, situated on North Walnut PHILADELPHIA, 
ireet, opposite a large meeting house lawn, having } Always on hand a large variety of Paper Hangin gs 
the advantages of town and country. and Window Shades. We have a very desirab fe 


> for farther particulars inquire of C. L. WARNER, | Spring Shade Roller, which works without cord s, 
g text door above. and is much approved. 
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JONES COMPOUND BED SPRING | PLAIN COATS AS ECIALTY, 


Tue Onzty Dovusie Sprinc in THE MARKET. 


| A full assortment of goods suitable for Friends wegr 
stantly on hand. Satisfactory fit. Terms Reasonable” 


GUSTAVUS GOLZE, 














TAILOR, 
| Successor to Chas. C. Jackson. At the Old Stang 
Pat’d 1873. No, 531 Arch Street, Philadelphia, 
This Spring has no superior either among high or RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
1 ow priced competitors. It consists of two coupled] CARPENTERS AND BUILDERS, 
spiral springs, surmounted by independent loops | No. 1125 Suearr Autry, 
for the reception of the slats, rendering it more (First Street above Race Street,) 
strong, steady and durable than single springs, can 
be put into all kinds of bedsteads. Give size and PRILADELPSIA. mn 
! kind of bedstead, inside of rails or sides, and we JOBBING ATTENDED TO. vl 
will send a set on trial. Can supply thousands of | 84M. R. RICHARDS, Ho aaan 
references. ‘‘ Jones Compounp Spring” Manufac- — Wood St. ©. 924 Cherry ~ 
tory, 226 South Second Street, Philadelphia. Agents dn ih thtnemritihigicteermieenemd on 
can do well canvassing for this spring. TSAIAH PRICE, DENTIST, 
DR. GEO. ROBERTS, 1720 Green Street, Philadelphia, Penm ony 
ga ae genananpeneeennaeaeeesadiag 
praising HALLOWELL & CO.,, 
Formerty 421 Norra Sixta Srreer, BANKERS At F 
has removed to 247 North Eighth Street, where he x 
would be pleased to see his friends and those in need | 33 SOUTH THIRD STREET, PHILADA 
ee his services. We buy and sell, on Commission, Stocks, Gov. Th 
FRIENDS’ CENTRAL TAILOR STORE. erment Bonds and Gold. Th 
ISAAC H. MACDONALD, late Cutter and Fore- i a = 
man for Cuas. ©. Jackson, deceased, has removed information aia mee hy securities oft e 
to 104 N. 6th St. above Arch. Having hed 25 years’ 7 It 
experience in getting up of Friends’ clothing, he Prompt attention given to orders. the b 
solicits a share of their patronage. BI 
——___________—__________———- | MORRIS L. HALLOWELL. CHARLES HALLOWELL | °.0. 
ANTED—To engage for year, to begin ninth | —— —@ ——___——____________Lll wil 
, mo. next, a lady Friend thoroughly qualified by A. K. PARRY, 
experience, taste and culture to teach English Grammar 
4 Composition, and Literature, in a Private School in 612 SPRING GARDEN STREET, = 
acity. Please apply in writing, giving particulars, | would call the attention of Friends to a well selected 
| to JOHN COMLY, 144N. 7th St., Philadelphia. stock of Spring Gloves, Hosiery, Silk and Cot PR 
} 


GOOD BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY. ton Blonde. Also, Book Muslin, for Caps i 


and Handkerchiefs. 


WHEELER & WILSON ~ MARPLE & ABBOTT, ff «« 


‘ : to! 

Would call the attention of Friends and the publi¢ . 

MANUFACTURING COMPANY in general to their stock of fine thi 
are reorganizing their Agency Department, and can KID AND BUCKSKIN GLOVES. Sar 


offer better terms than ever before given to reliable 
energetic men to sell their | 


NEW ROTARY MOTION, 


They are also prepared to manufacture all kinds by 
of Gloves at short notice. 


Manufactory and Store, 439 Green 8t,, 






} cou 








FAMILY, and NUMBER 6 sa PHILADELPHIA, if 
MANUFAOTURING SEWING MAOHINE. SS ms 
APPLY AT 


914 CHESTNUT S8T., PHILADA. 


WITHIN C. SHORTLIDGE’S ACADEMY at Ken- 

net Square, Pa., for Young Men and Boys, has 

forty-five boarders for the Spring and Summer Ses- ie ae, 
sion, already begun, and to continue till the 7th mo. nn 
3d. There are still a few places not yet engaged. TH THR 


= 
Names of applicants are received at this time, also EE PLY ROOFING 
for the Fall aud Winter Session of 1874-75. Terms ee nn py ee equally 
reagonable. This is eminently a “Home Boarding | adapted to flat and steep roofs in all climates. It ts ch 
School” for one sex. Special provision and care | ufactured in rolls ready for use, easily applied, oe canbe Fc 
for little boys. Pupils can remain at the School “Geiss ae ee, nd for sample and Circuler. sie mi 
during all vacations. PENN ROOFING CO., § 
Kennet Square, Pa., 3d mo. 30th, 1874. 107 S, Second Street., Philadelphia. 
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QITED AND PUBLISHED BY AN ASSOCIATION OF FRIENDS. 


Q@EXUNICATIONS MUST BE ADDRESSED AND PAYMENTS MADE TO 
JOHN COMLY, AGENT, 


At Publication Office, No. 144 North Seventh Street. 
OFFICE OPEN from 9 A. M, to 4 P. M, 


TERMS:—TO BE PAID IN ADVANCE. 


Paper is issued every week. 

= Taraty-Fiast Volume commenced on the 28th of 
Second month, 1874, at Two Dollars and Fifty Cents to sub- 
goribers receiving it through the mail. To those receiving it 
through our earriers, Taree DoLtars. 

SINGLE NOS. 6 CENTS. 

It is desirable that ali subscriptions should commence at 
the sorenr’ of the volume. 

REM{TTANCES by mail should be in omecxs, prarts, or 
P.O. moxay-onpers; the latter preferred. Mover sent by mail 
q@ill be at the risk of the person so sending. 

AGENTS:—T. Burling Hull, Baltimore, Md. 
Joseph 8. Cohu, New Pork. 
Benj. Stratton, Richmond, Ind. 
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“TAKE FAST HOLD OF INSTRUCTION; LET HER NOT GO; KEEP HER; FOR SHE IS THY LIFS. 
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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PROGRESS OF ANTI-SLAVERY AMONG FRIENDS, 
(Continued from page 93.) 


Before giving other extracts from the an- 
cient Discipline, it may not be out of place 
toallude to the labors of two persons about 
this period, viz., Benjamin Lay and Ralph 
Sandiford, condensed from memoirs of them, 
by the late Roberts Vaux. 

Benjamin Lay was born in Colchester, 

- county of Essex, England, 1677, and care- 
fully instructed in the principles of Friends. 
After working as an apprentice at glove- 
making, and subsequently on a farm, he 
entered upon the life of a sailor. He thus 
visited various sections of the globe, until, in 
1710, he married and settled in his native 
town. 

He appears to have taken an interest in 
some of the public topics and controversies of 
thetimes. He presented, in person, to George 
the First and Second, a copy of Milton’s 

phlet, “considerations touching the like- 
means to remove hirelings out of the 


é 


# 


nd cawte ® church,” and on the last occasion was ad- 


. 95% mitted to a private audience fof the royal 
‘| family. 
ladelphis F It is presumed he exceeded the limits which 





® his brethren deemed right, for he appears to 
@ have been disunited in 1717, although no 
| — conduct was ever preferred against 


, i 
In 1718, he removed to Barbadoes, and 


engaged in mercantile business. The cruelty 
of the African Slave-trade had a great influ- 
ence on his mind, and he became an earnest 
opponent of this system of bondage, zealously 
pleading with the oppressor for clemency, 
and manifesting practical benevolence towards 
the oppressed, always noticing them with 
kindness and comniseration. They soon 
became generally acquainted with his views 
and exertions on their behalf, and on First- 
days would assemble around his house to the 
number of hundreds, when he would give 
them suitable advice, and furnish them food 
gratuitously. 

Popular clamor was raised against him, 
and he was denied the satisfaction of show- 
ing his tenderness for this class. After hav- 
ing endured the conflict for several years with 
little apparent prospect of effecting a change, 
he resolved to remove to Philadelphia, which 
he did in 1731. Here slave-holding was 
— although milder than m the West 

ndies, but he found himself almost alone 
in combatting the evil. Being disappointed 
at his reception, he purchased a few acres not 
far from the present village of Milestown, 
Philadelphia county, where he built a cotta 

resembling @ cave, and removed into it in 
1732, adopted habits of the most rigid tem- 
perance, self-denial and frugality, drank 
nothing but water and milk, and subsisted 
altogether on vegetable diet. His clothin 

was of tow fabric of his own spinning, an 






































of the natural color. He was conscientious 
against eating or wearing anything procured 
at the sacrifice of animal life, or in the 
remotest degree connected with the labor of 
slaves. 

He was constantly engaged in promulgat- 
ing his views, and sometimes adopted very 
singular ways of doing so. On one occasion, 
during an annual meeting of Friends at Bur- 
lington, whoge principles he always avowed, 
he went to that city and placed himself in a 
«ers place in the meeting- house. 

e had previously filled a bladder with 
poke-berry juice and placed it within the 
cover of a Jarge folio volume from which the 
leaves were removed. Clad in a military coat, 
with a sword by his side, over all of which 
was thrown his great-coat, of simple style, he 
addreseed them in substance, thus: 

“QO, all you negro masters who are con- 
tentedly holding your fellow-creatures in a 
state of slavery during life, well knowing the 
eruel sufferings those innocent captives un- 
dergo in their state of bondage, both in these 
North American colonies, and in the West 
India islands ; you must know they are not 
made slaves by any direct laws, but are held 
by an arbitrary and self-interested custom in 
which you participate, and especially you 
who profess ‘to do unto all men as ye would 
they should do unto you,’ and yet in direct 
opposition to every principle of reason, hu- 
mapity and religion, you are forcibly retain- 
ing your fellow-men from one generation to 
another in a state of unconditional servitude; 

ou might as well throw off the plain coat as 
do.” (Here he loosed the button, and the 
great-coat fell off, exhibiting his war-like ap- 
arance, and proceeded :) “‘It would be as 
ustifiable in the sight of the Almighty, who 
bebolds and réspects all nations and colors of 
men with an equal regard, if you should 
thrust a sword through their hearts as I do 
through this book.”” Drawing his sword he 


‘ pierced the bladder, sprinkling its contents 


over those near him. 

On another occasion, he stood at the meet- 
ing-house gate, with a deep. snow around, 
his right leg and foot bare, and to the cau- 
tions of those who went in, he replied: “Ah, 
you pretend compassion for me, but you do 
not feel for the, poor slaves in your fields who 
go all winter half clad.” 


In 1737, he published a book entitled “To all 
slave keepers that keep the innocent in 
bondage—apostates— pretending to lay claim 
to the pure and holy Christian religion, of 
what congregation soever, but especially in 
their ministers, by whose example the filthy 
leprosy and apostacy is spread far and near ; 
it isa notorious sin which — of the true 
friends of Christ and his pure Truth, called 
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Quakers, have been for many years, and stil} 
are, concerned to write and bear testi 
against ; as a practice so gross and hurtful jp 
religion, and destructive to governmem 
beyond what words can set forth, or can hy 
declared of by men or angels and yet lived 
in by ministers and magistrates in America 

“The leaders of the people cause them tp 
err. Written for a general service, by him 
that truly and sincerely desires the present 
and eternal welfare and happiness of jj 
mankind, all the world over, of all colors ang 
nations, as his own soul.” 

This work contained many interesting fact 
and powerful appeals, and doubtless made, 
deep impression upon many who read it. He 
distributed it gratuitously, and particularly 
among the young. 

Having passed his sixty-third year, and feel. 
ing the infirmities of age, and to relieve his 
wife (who was an approved minister am 
Friends) of domestic cares, he removed a 
boarded with John Phipps, near Abington 
meeting-house, where his wife soon after died, 
This was a severe affliction to him, but it did 
not interfere with his efforts, both by speech 
as well as publications, to create an anti 
slavery sentiment. 

Loving frequent retirement, he improveds 
natural excavation in the earth, so as to afford 
a commodious apartment, where he kept his 
library of near two bundred volumes. 

His attention was not entirely directed to 
slavery. He also suggested ideas in reference 
to punishment of criminals which have more 
extensively prevailed in more recent times, 
and led to the melioration of the Penal code 
in Pennsylvania. He also objected to the 
introduction of foreign spirits, the general 
use - which would degrade and corrupt the 

e. 

otwithstanding his singularities, he was 
on familiar terms with Dr. Franklin and 
other distinguished persons. 

He was only four feet seven inches high, 
hunchbacked, and otherwise very singular in 
appearance ; and his wife, in some of these 
respects, was very similar to him. 

e died Second month 3d, 1759, 82, 
and was buried in Abington graveyard. 

Shortly before his decease a friend informed 
him that the Society of Friends had decided 
to disown any who persisted in holding slaves. 
After a few moments reflection, he rose, and 
in an attitude of devotional reverence, ex 
claimed “ Thanksgiving and praise be rem 
dered unto the Lord God,” and shortly added, 
“T can now die in peace.” 





Ralph Sandiford was born in Liverpool, ia 
1693, of Episcopal parents, but he subse 
quently united with Friends and removed 
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Philadelphia when a youth, and his attention 
being directed to commerce, he visited the 
West India islands and the American prov- 
jnces. His humane heart soon became im- 

with feelings of opposition to oppres- 
sion and a convincement that ‘“‘ The holding 
of negroes in slavery is inconsistent with the 
ights of man, and contrary to the precepts 
nthe Author of Christianity.” After being 


robbed by pirates, and twice wrecked, he| ported 


finally -reached Charleston, South Carolina, 
where, unexpectedly, a wealthy person made 
him an offer which would have realized to 
him a large sum of money, but as his con- 
gcientious convictions in reference to slavery 
would be violated, he declined and hastened 
to Pennsylvania. 

From the time of his first arrival in Penn- 
sylvania until 1729, he was zealously engaged 
in promulgating his opinions regarding 
slavery. In the thirty sixth year of his age, 
he resolved to publish a work entitled “ The 
Mystery of Iniquity in a brief examination 
of the practice of the times.” When issued, 
and a copy of it reached the hand of the 
Chief Justice of the Province, he threatened 
him with severe penalties if he persisted in 
circulating it. But disregarding this as well 
as the oe of all others, he distributed 
the work wherever it would be of use. It 
was an efficient auxiliary in advancing his 
opinions. Its style was plain, but energetic, 
and exhibited a mind fortified by manly 
firmness, and influenced by Christian solici- 
tude and benevolence. 

For nearly two years thereafter, he was in- 
cessantly occupied in combatting objections 
which were raised against the arguments it 
contained. 

His bodily health became impaired, and 
his mental energies almost prostrated. He, 
therefore, purchased, in 1731, a small farm on 
theroad to Bustleton, about nine miles distant 
from the city, and resided in much simplicity 
ina log house. Here he died Third month 
%, 1733, aged forty years. 

He was small in stature, and his physiog- 
nomy is represented to have been character- 
istic of his mind—strongly marked with intel- 
ligence and benignity. He was conscien- 
tiously opposed to Rabits of luxury—his cloth- 
ing very simple, and of the natural color. 
He was hospitable and kind to the poor, and 
though he had many enemies on account of 
his anti slavery efforts, he was universally ac- 
knowledged to be an upright and honest man. 

The efforts of these two men doubtless had 
& great influence in changing the position of 
the Society of Friends, and John Woolman, 
who was born 1720, Anthony Benezet, and 
other worthies, carried on the work to its 
greater perfection 
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I will now give further extracts from the 
minutes adopted by the Yearly Meeting. 

1735. “This Meeting, agreeable to former 
advices, thinks proper to repeat the caution 
to Friends against encouraging the importa- 
tion of negroes by buying them after imported. 

1737. “ This Meeting repeats their advice 
and caution against encouraging the impor- 
tation of negroes by buying them after im- 
, and again recommends it to the 
several Quarterly Meetings belonging to this 
Meeting, not only wo be careful within the 
verges of their respective meetings in this 
particular, but to return an account thereof 
to the next Yearly Meeting. 

1738. “ Divers Friends in this meeting 
expressed their satisfaction in finding, by the 
reports of the Quarterly Meetings, that there 
is so little occasion of offence given by 
Friends concerning encouraging the import- 
ing of negroes. And this meeting desires the 
care of Friends in their Quarterly and 
Monthly Meetings in this particular may be 
continued. 

1739. ‘ The care of Friends in respect to 
preventing or encouraging the importation of 
negroes (by buying them after their being 
imported) is desired to be continued. 

1742. “This Meeting repeats their cau- 
tion against Friends importing negroes, and 
against buying them after they are imported, 
and that the Sunntesty Meetings make report 
of their care herein to the next Yearly 
ing. 

754, “ Dear Friends :—It hath frequently 
been the concern of our Yearly Meeting to 
testify their uneasiness and disunity with the 
importation and purchasing of negroes and 
other slaves, and to direct -the overseers of 
the several meetings to advise and deal with 
such as engage therein, and it hath likewise 
been the continued care of many weighty 
Friends to press those that bear our name to 
guard as much as possible against being in 
any respect concerned in promoting the bond- 
age of such unhappy people ; yet as we have 
with sorrow to observe that their number is 
of late increased amongst us, we have thought 
proper to make our advice and judgment 
more public, that none may plead ignorance 
of our principles therein; and also again 
earnestly exort all to avoid in any manner 
encouraging that practice of making slaves of 
our fellow- creatures. 


Now, Dear Friends, if we continually bear 
in mind the Royal Law of doing to others as 
we would be done by, we shall never think 
of bereaving our fellow-creatures of that valu- 
able blessing—liberty—nor endure to grow 
rich by their bondage. To live in ease and 
plenty by the toil of those whom violence 
and cruelty have put in our power, is neither 


eet- 
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‘consistent with Christianity nor ‘common 
justice, and we have good reason to believe 
it draws down the displeasure of Heaven, it 
being a melancholy but true reflection, that 





fest that temporal interest hath more infly. 
ence on our conduct herein than the dictate 
of that merciful, holy and unerring Guide? , 

And we likewise earnestly recommend ty 


where ae prevails, pure religion | all who have slaves to be careful to come y 
i 


and sobriety decline ; as it evidently tends to 
harden the heart and render the soul less sus- 
ceptible of that holy Spirit of Love, Meek- 
ness and Charity, which is the peculiar char- 
acter of a true Christian. 

How, then, can we, who have been con- 
-cerned to publish the gospel of universal love 
and peace among mankind, be so inconsist- 
ent with ourselves as to purchase such who 
are prisoners of war, and thereby encourage 
this unchristian practice? And more espe- 
cially as many of these poor creatures are 
stolen away, parents from children and chil- 
dren from parents, and others who were in 
good vircumstances in their native country— 
inhumanely torn from what they esteemed a 
happy situation, and compelled to toil in a 
state of slavery, too often extremely cruel. 

What dreadful scenes of murder and cruelty 
those barbarous ravages must occasion in these 
unhappy people’s country are too obvious to 
mention ! 

Let us make their case our own, and con- 
sider what we should think and how we should 
feel were we in their circumstances. Remem- 
ber our blessed Redeemer’s positive command, 
“To do unto others as we would have them 
do unto us;” and that “ with what measure 
we mete it shall be measured to us again.” 
And we entreat you to examine whether the 
purchasing of a negro, either born here or 
imported, doth not contribute to a further 
importation, and consequently to the uphold- 
ing all the evils above mentioned, and pro- 
moting man-stealing, the only theft which 
by the Mosaic law was punished with death. 
‘“* He that stealeth a man and selleth him, or 
if he be found in his hands, he shall surely be 
put to death.” (Ex. xxi, 16). 


The characteristic and badge of a true 
Christian is love and good works. Our Sav- 
iour’s whole life on earth was one continued 
exercise of them. “ Love one another (says 
He) as I have loved you.” How can we be 
said to love our brethren, who bring, or for 
selfish ends keep, them in bondage? Do we 
act consistent with this noble principle, who 
lay such heavy burdens on our fellow-crea- 
tures? Do we consider that they are called, 
and sincerely desire that they may become, 
heirs with us in glory anu rejoice in the lib- 
erty of the sons of God, whilst we are with- 
holding. from-them the common liberties of 
mankind? ‘Or can the Spirit of God, by 
which we have always professed to be led, be 
the Author of those oppressive and unright- 
eous measures? Or do we not thereby mani- 


in the performance of their duty tow 
them, and to be particularly watchful ove 
their own hearts; it being by sorrowful expe 
rience, remarkable that custom and a fanijl. 
iarity with evil of any kind hath a tenden 
to bias the judgment and deprave the mind, 
And it is obvious that the future welfare of 
these poor slaves, who are now in bondage, 
is generally too much disregarded by thos 
who keep them. If their daily task of labor 
be but fulfilled, little else, perhaps, is thought 
of; nay, even that which in others would be 
looked upon with horror and detestation ig 
little regarded in them by their masters, such 
as the frequent separation of husbands from 
wives and wives from husbands, where 
they are tempted to break tkeir marriage 
covenants and live in direct opposition to the 
laws both of God and man. 

And, dear Friends, you who by inherit 
ance have slaves born in your families, we 
beseech you to consider them as souls com- 
mitted. to your trust, whom the Lord will 
require at your bands, and who, as well as 
you, are made partakers of the Spirit of Grace 
and called to be heirs of salvation; and let it 
be your constant care to watch over them for 
good, instructing them in the fear of God and 
the knowledge of the gospel of Christ, that 
they may answer the end of their creation, and 
God be glorified and honored by them as well 
as by us, and so train them up that if you 
should come to behold their unhappy situa 
tion in the same light that many worthy‘men 
who are at rest have done, and many of your 
brethren now do, and should think it your 
duty to set them free, they may be the more 
capable to make a proper use of their liberty. 
Finally, brethren, we entreat you, in the 
bowels of gospel love, seriously to weigh the 
cause of detaining them in bondage; if it be 
for your own private gain or any other motive 
than their good, it is much to be feared that 
the love of God and the influence of the Holy 
Spirit is not the prevailing principle in you, 
and that your hearts are not sufficiently re 
deemed from the world, which that you with 
ourselves may more and more come to witness 
through the cleansing virtue of the Holy 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, is our earnest desire. 


1755. The consideration of the inconsist 
ency of the practice of being concerned im 
importing or buying slaves with our, Chris 
tian principles, being weightily revived and 
impressed by very suitable advices and cat 
tions given on the occasion. It is the sense 
and judgment of this meeting that where any 
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transgress this rule of discipline, the overseers 
ought speedily to inform the Monthly Meeting 
of such transgressors, in order that the meet- 
ing may proceed to treat further with them, 
as they may be directed in the wisdom of 


Truth. 


But mark the injunction with which this 
command is coupled : 

“ Behold, I send the promise of My Father 
upon you ; but tarry ye in the city of Jerusa- 
lem, until ye be endued with power from on 
high —” (Luke xxiv, 49.) 

Again: 

“ Yeshall receive power, after that the Holy 
Ghost is come upon you; and ye shall be wit- 
nesses unto Me, both in Jerusalem and in all 
Judea, and in Samaria, and unto the utter- 
most parts of the earth.”—( Acts i, 8.) 

On another occasion, He commanded His 
disciples : 

“Take no thought how or what ye shall 
speak ; for it shall be given you, in that same 
hour, what ye shall speak ; for it is not ye 
that speak, but the Spirit of your Father, 
which speaketh in you.”—(Mat. x, 19, 20.) 

One of the followers of this same Jesus, 
who was named Peter, and who appears to 
have possessed much of the Spiritual animus 
of his Leader, has left this positive injunction 
upon all preachers, for all coming time: 

“Tf any man speak, let him speak as the 
oracles of God. If any man minister, let 
him do it of the ability which God giveth.”— 
(1 Pet. iv, 11.) 

For many of the centuries which have 
since rolled into the past, this idea of Spirit- 
ual preaching—this necessity to wait until 
endued with power from on high—this seeking 
for the ability which God gives—this depend- 
ence on the inspeaking Word in the soul, 
appears to have been wholly lost sight of. 
Instead of seeking for these Divine qualifica- 
tions, men resorted to colleges of human 
learning for instruction in spiritual things, 
and the result has been most disastrous in its 
consequences. 

So complete was this departure from primi- 
tive Christianity, that when George Fox, 
more than two centuries ago, began to call 
the people back to first prinziples—to that 
* Tight which lighteth every man that cometh 
into the world —to the immediate revelation and 
power of the Spiritual Christ manifested in the 
soul, instead of the carnal Jesus on the cross— 
the world denounced him as fanatical aod 
insane; a pestilent fellow that was turning 
the world upside down. 

Though the professed advocat s of this doc- 
trine may be comparatively few in number ; 
yet, ever since its re annunciation by George 
Fox, it has been gradually and silently spread- 
ing in the minds of the people, until there 
are few Protestant professors who will wholly 
disavow it. ‘The stone which the builders 
rejected is [fast] become [ing] the head of 
the corner.” —(Matt. xx, 17.) 


It is gratifying to find that Prof. Hoppin 
has so fully accepted the doctrine of the early 


ae 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
BRIEF NOTES.—No. 20. 

‘SPIRITUAL PREATHING.” WHAT IS IT? 





Professor J. M. Hoppin, in a Jate number 
of the Independent, writes, that preaching 

“Ts the wisdom and power of God to men’s 
salvation. — 

“Tt is human agency put forth under the 
jmmediate guidance and aid of the Holy 
Ghost.— 

“Tt is the earnest struggle of soul with 
soul in the methods of the Divine will.— 

“Tt is the electrical power that passes from 

cher to hearer, in which the love, the 
will, and the whole impelling personality of 
the speaker is charged with the higher cur- 
rent of Spiritual influence; the Holy Spirit 
employing the medium of human forces to 
bear down upon the soul, and subdue it to 
Christ.— 
' “T speak of Spiritual and Scriptural preach- 
ing, mightily reasoning with, and persuading 
men with the Divine motives and truths of 
the gospel, and not lectures on moral and 


ot dogmatic theology, or the geography of 
Palestine, or political economy, or church 
symbolism, or the poetry of nature, or the 
music of the spheres.” 

This idea of Spiritual preaching, under the 
immediate guidance of the Holy Ghost, is not 
anew doctrine, however much it may have 
been ignored, and even rejected, with ridicule 
and contempt. 

Away down in the centuries which have 
passed, there lived a memorable preacher, 
whom they called Jesus. His teaching was 
in this wise : 

“It is the Spirit that quickeneth ; the flesh 
profiteth nothing ; the words that I speak unto 
you, they are Spirit, and they are Life.”— 
(John vi, 63.) 

“He that sent me is true; and I speak to 
the world such things as I have heard of 
Him.”—(John viii, 26.) 

“T speak not of Myself, but the Father 
that dwelleth in me; He doeth the works.”— 
(John xiv, 10.) 

His last, parting command to His chosen 
followers, was : 

“Go ye, and teach all nations; teaching 
them to observe all things whatsoever I have 
commanded you; and, lo, I am with you 
always, even unto the end of the world.”— 


(Mat. xxviii, I9.) 
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Christians, and of George Fox. The strong 
contrast which he has drawn between Spiri- 
tual preaching and the fashion of pulpit lectur- 
ing, is quite significant. , 

The one is a mere scholastic exercise of the 
intellectual faculties; the outgrowth of an 
education in some Princeton or Andover, and 
may be compared to the pattering of rain-drops 
on the outside of the window-pane—some 
noise, but not enough to awaken the sleeper 
within. 

The other is the loud and startling call of 
the Holy Spirit, speaking in thunder tones, 
through the lips of the preacher, the awaken- 
ing voice of God in the soul; and may be 
compared to the sunbeam which pierces the 
window-pane—the corporeal man—and goes 
directly into the deep and dark recesses, where 
the slumbering soul dwells, warming, illumin- 
ating, and invigorating it with the genial in- 
fluences of a more healthy action. 

Our author further says: “It is a reform 
greatly needed in the pulpit, that men should 
return, once more, to the living wells * of the 
Bible, as Luther, and Bunyan, and Chalmers 
did, and as all great oniahane do, after they 
have wandered ‘orty years in the wilderness ” 
of sin. 

If this exposition is any approximation to 
the state of the ministry in all or any of the 
churches, it becomes a subject for serious in- 
quiry—why is itso? Ifthe great preachers 
are obliged to compass the wilderness for forty 
years before they become qualified to cross 
over Jordan, and enter the promised land of 
Spiritual aid and guidance in their ministra- 
tions, what must be the fate of the small ones? 
Surely there must be some grievous wrong in 
the preparation, or some terrible, besetting 
sin in the exercise, of the ministry. Perhaps 
there may be both. 

In relation to the greatest of all preachers, 
Jesus of Nazareth, He was an obscure, illit- 
erate youth. No wonder that His preaching 
should occasion the inquiry: “ Whence hath 
this man this wisdom, and these mighty 
works? Is not this the carpenter’s son? Is 

not His mother called Mary? And His 
brethren and His sisters, are they not all 
with us? Whence, then, hath this man all 
these things ?”—( Matt, xiii, 54, 55.) The wise 
and prudent cannot tell, for these things hare 
been hid from them. eader, canst thou tell ? 

Jesus, it must be remembered, chose poor 
and illiterate men to be His ministers. And 
when this chosen band was sent forth to herald 
His coming, He commanded that they should 
not take anything for their journey, save 
staves only. 


_ * The “living wells” bere alluded to are not found 
in the Bible. 1]: only directs the Christian traveller 
how and where to find them. 


























have been the thin 
be fitted and qualified for the ministry 
mere human training, and with a view te ity 
promised emoluments, its honors, and jy 
place. No marvel that such should be allowed 
to tarry long in the wilderness of sin, befor 
they are permitted to cross over the river of 
judgment. 





It was an a thought, whoever may 
er, that a young man 


1 would not detract from the advantages of 


a good education ; but I wish to show to the 
reader that human learning is not an essential 


ualification for a minister of the gospel of 
hrist—and, may I not add, it is too often s 


dangerous one. 


Nor do I call in question, that the best and 


holiest intuitions of a young man may lead 
him to look to the ministry as a manifest duty, 
and afford him an assurance that, as he is 
faithful and obedient, he will receive a quali 
fication for the service. But it is to be fe 
among the thousands who annually enter the 
theological seminaries, these are only 
tional cases. Whatever may have been 
preparation, The Light, of which Jobn spake, 
“The indwelling Spirit,” the Christ in the 
soul is the only Power which can properly 
qualify, authorize, and commission any oneto 
become a true minister of Christ. 


And just here comes in the imperious de 


mands of woman: 
Do not I possess a soul as well as my } 
brother ? 


And wherein does my soul differ from his? 
Is my soul less susceptible of the Divine 


influenee than his? 


Wherein is the difference between my spir- 


tual organization and his, that I should be 


thought less capable of receiving the impree 


sions of the Holy Spirit? - 


“ Ye (men) are the temple of God, and the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in you (men).” Does 
not this apply, equally, to us as it does to you? 
Did you never read that “God created man 
in. His own image; in the image of God 
(spiritually) created He him; male and 
female created He them?”—(Gen. i, 27.) In 
their physical organization, they were neces 
arily made different ; Spiritually, they were 
alike equally constituted in the image and 
likeness of God. : 

Neither the common sense of mankind, the 
civilization, nor the Christianity, of our day, 
will warrant a negation of these interroge 
tives. If we answer affirmatively, we at one 
acknowledge the equal right of woman 
preach the gospel, under the same qualifying 
influences with her brother man. 

Perhaps woman has a yet higher claim 
Her effeminacy (not her weakness or infer 
iority, but) her gentle, unobtrusive manner; 


her sympathy for suffering; her loving kiné 
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ess; her suasive loveliness, may soothe and 
subdue the stubborn, stony heart, which would 
resist the more masculine methods of her 
brother preacher. 

The success of the recent temperance move- 
meats, in Ohio and other places, seems to 
favor the idea of woman’s superior fitness to 
cope with the most hardened and insensate 
transgressors. Ezra MICHENER.* 

Toughkenamon, 20th of 4th mo., 1874. 


ete 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THOUGHTS ABOUT INSPIRATION, 


At a social meeting a short time since (an 
eccasion of deep aad solemn interest) the sub- 
ject of Paul’s Epistles came up for discussion, 
aad the remark was made that inspiration 
was tinged by the medium through which it 
passod—was colored by preconceived ideas 
aad prejulices. I could not at first assent to 
this, having always accepted the word as 
Webster defines it: “ The supernatural influ- 
ence of the Spirit of God on the human mind, 
by which prophets, apostles and sacred writers, 
were qualified to set forth Divine trath without 
any mixture of error.” But the thought has 
growa, 39 that from day to day it is watched 
for and recognized in every phase of spiritual 
and sovial life. Each promptiog to kiad word 
or deed, exch conscientious omitting of what 
might huct, now brings up the grand word 
Inspiratioa—the very inbreathing of the loving 
Father. Then comes the thought of how 
needful that we keep ourselves pure for the 
high office of transmitting it to others. The 
coustant care, and watchfulness, and “ prayer 
without ceasing,” necessary to preserve us as 
mediums, through which it may pass without 
being tinged or warped by selfish aims, are 
sublime processes fur humanity to pass through. 
Aod may we not attain to just such truthful, 
transparent lives, and thereby incite others 
to “a closer walk with God?” 

How few of us are free from some latent 
prejudice, that cools our manner and subdues 
even the tone of voice, to some who need our 
kindness and the help of our sympathy more 
than those on whom we lavish such gracious- 
ness in their shrinking presence? The writer 
of this has suffered deep compunction recently 
on account of a circumstance of this kind, and 
calls attention to it with a warning voice. 
The iaspiration to kindness had been clearly 
experienced, but the remembrance of a glaring 
fault was permitted to tinge the expression of 
it. The “swift witness ” stood ready with the 
“flaming fire”’ that Paul told the Thessalon- 
ians about, to punish the selfish spirit of diso- 
bedience with ‘‘everlasting destruction,” I 
trust. 

David’s prayer seems now the irrepressible 
éry, and comfort comes with the very utter- 
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ance: “Create in me a clean heart, O God, 
aod renew a right spirit within me.” J. 
Maryland, Fourth mo 24, 1874. 


at. cine 
For Friends’ Intelligeacer. 
LOCAL INFORMATION, 


APPALACHICOLA, Fia., Fourth mo, 15th, 1874. 


To-day I ate the first ripe tomato from the 
open ground. We have cucumbers as large 
as one’s finger, squashes half-growa, and snap 
beans pleaty ; one stalk of corn showing tassle 
prematurely; many plants and even trees 
in poor soils come iato bearing when quite 
small; there are in town now two orange 
trees that came from seed since First month 
of this year, that have bloomed, and one of 
them has set and commenced growing the 
feuit, though the tree is not over four inches 
high. I raised an oleander from seed last 
year that bloomed during the summer, though 
only some eighteen inches high. Morning- 
glories, marigolds, daturas and zeanias, a 
bloom in poor sand when so small that the 
bloom is often larger than the remainder of 
the plant. Mulberries are ripe here now, and 
the enormous am»unt one tree can bear is 
wonderful. [ measured one twig, only one 
inch rouad, on which I counted one hundred 
and seventy-six berries, yet some had ripened 
and fallen off. The truuk of the tree measured 
three feet around, and every limb on it 
appeared as full as it could be. This tree was 
just as full last year. The crop ripons so 
early that the tree has time to grow before the 
next crop time arrives. Not so the orange 
trees ; many of these, after giving a heavy crop, 
fail to do so again for two and three years. 
The oraage crops of Florida are far less valu- 
able to man than the apple or peach crop of 
the north, for several reasons. One is the 
small amount of nutrition they contain, caus- 
ing the large per cent. that are unfit for mar- 
ket to be of little use to sustain life. The 
uncertainty of a crop in so much of the State, 
and the perishable nature of the fruit, causes 
such loss that it is poor encouragement to the 
planter to persevere ia his efforts. By the 
cracking of the fruit just before ripening and 
the windfalls, fully oae-half of the full-grown 
fruit is wasted. O. T. 


AS CRAPS#& 


FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS, 








There are many who think that the mis- 
sion of our Society is at an end; but to these 
I would say, that many precious seeds, sown 
by our fathers, have lain dormant for the 
reason given by the blessed Jesus; “I have 
many things to say unto you, but ye cannot 
bear them now;” and even Friends, as a 
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body, have never been able to realize the 
fulness of that day which faithfulness to their 
cardinal principle, “mind the light,” would 
have led them into. But the minds of the 
people are opening to receive the truth, and, 
perhaps, there never was a time when the 


principles professed by Friends were more | it. 


widely disseminated than now; and though 
these may often appear to be dormant, yet, like 
the little leaven, they are surely at work and 
will eventually bring all into one nature and 
likeness. These principles were not original 
with Friends, but were declared to Adam in 
the garden, and have been realized more or 
less by the faithful from that time down to the 
present ; and if we permit our share of the 
work to pass unfinished, we need not marvel 
that those who come after should be preferred 
before us. I was much gratified recently in 
listening to a conversation with Ex-Governor 
Edmonds, of Dakota Territory, on our Indian 
troubles. By virtue of his office, he was one 
of the commissioners, in 1862, to form a tréaty 
with some of these same Sioux that are now 
giving so much trouble, and as the easiest 
means of access to them, they passed up the 
Missouri in a boat, stopping from time to 
time, as occasion offered, to hold talks with 
the natives ; and in order to accomplish this 
the more readily, they sent runners ahead to 
notify the Indians and bring them to certain 
points on the river to meet the commissioners. 
On one occasion, having reason to believe a 
large number of natives were in the neighbor- 
hood, the Governor landed, and, against the 
remonstrance of the captain of the boat, 
accompanied only by his interpreter and 
entirely unarmed, set out on foot to seek them. 
They succeeded in finding one of the party, 
and having made known to him their wishes, 
they sent him in quest of the rest, while they 
returned to the boat; and they soon had the 
satisfaction of seeing several hundred war- 
riors, thoroughly armed, coming over the 
hill, and upon the gangway being run ashore, 
they came aboard and almost filled the boat. 
This might be said to be rather a critical sit- 
uation, as the whites were, probably, not more 
than thirty in number. Yet, when the com- 
missioners had explained the object of their 
visit, and, as an earnest of their peaceable 
intentions, showed that they were entirely 
unarmed, the Indians, after some little talk 
among themselves, quietly withdrew to the 
shore, stacked their arms, and then returned 
to the boat and said they were now prepared 
to meet the commissioners on the same ground; 
that not knowing what was intended, they 
had come prepared for any emergency. The 
interview ended very satisfactorily. The ex- 
Governor also stated that on no occasion in 
his travels among these hostile Indians, had 


he carried any arms with him. He considereg 
himself more secure withcut them. This illy. 
tration of the truth, that “ like begets its like,” 
coming from the source it did, impressed me 
so forcibly, that I trust I shall be excused fo 
multiplying so many words in the recital of 
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Co-EpucaTion.—Dr. Clarke’s little book, 
called “Sex in Education,” which ran through 
several editions in a very short time, has 
brought the subject prominently before the 
public mind, and it is being fully discussed ig 
the newspapers and in private circles. 

The interest manifested indicates the gen- 
eral appreciation of its importance, and 
desire for a better understanding of what is 
really meant by co-education. The Doctor 
admits that,so far as intellect goes, womap 
can acquire learning quite as readily as man, 
It is not her mind that is at fault, but her 
sex. The whole force and argument of his 
book rests upon this. 

A review by E. B. Duffy, called ‘No Sex 
in Education,” sent to us by the publisher, 


J. M. Stoddart and Co., 720 Sansom Street, § 


Philadelphia, presents a woman’s views on 
this subject in a clear, forcible manner, and 
denies the assumption that “the ill health of 
girls is due to their education being con 
ducted in the same manner as boys.” Her 
bouk is worthy the careful perusal of every 
one who takes any interest in the guarded 
education and proper development of our 
youth. 

Dr. Clark seems to have lost sight of the 
fact, that colleges for women have been in 
successful operation in this countiy for a 
quarter of a century, from which, thoroughly 
educated and well qualified students have 
graduated with honor to themselves, and con- 
ferring honor on the profession of medicine. 

These women have won and are winning 
the confidence of their sex, and in all that 
constitutes the individuality of woman are 
qualified to give a judgment, because they are 
women and can speak from that highest pot 
sible authority—their own ‘personal experi 
ences. 
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He seems to have forgotten, too, that the 
earnest, determined manner in which woman 
has forced her way into the highest walks of 
science and literature, and the firmness and 
courage With which she maintains the ground 
so hardly won and so reluctantly conceded by 
a majority of the other sex, give to her, she 
being the party interested in this vexed ques- 


tion, greatly the advantage. 

All that can be said about the pathology 
and physiology which characterize and influ- 
ence her structure, and the conditions “ which 
test her material resources and cradle the 
race,” is already known to her as a medical 
practitioner. Is it not fairly deduced from 
the Doctor’s argument that the Infinite Being, 
jn giving to woman a mental and moral 
nature equal in all respects to man, has cre- 
ated an antagonism between the aspirations 
of her mind and the necessities of motherhood ? 

He has scarcely stopped to consider where 
such assertions as he has made, when fairly 
and candidly examined, may lead. That few 
who really think for themselves will accept 
his conclusion may be safely assured. It is 
to be hoped that none will be led, from his 
presentation of the “weaknesses and hin- 
drances ” that, in his judgment, unfit the sex 
to enter into the broader fields of mental or 
phyrical labor, to doubt the capability of 
suman to pursue any study or occupation 
that her talents or inclination may lead her 
te adopt. 

While there is much in Dr. Clarke’s little 
book that is worthy of thoughtful consideration, 
it cannot apply to those higher walks of aca- 


demic life that pertain to the curriculum of 


the university, as no student is admitted into 
such institutions until she has passed beyond 
the period of early womanhood. That our 
Public Schools, with their high pressure in 
study, close confinement and long sessions, 


' re fruitful sources of invalidism in boys, as 


well as girls, cannot be doubted. It is a mar- 
vel that any of our girls, especially, are at all 
able to pass into vigorous, healthy woman- 


‘hood, when we consider the various dissipations, 


with the unreasonable fashions, that surround 
girl-life in our cities and larger towns. 
If there was not a vitality that is nearly 
itrepressible, we might indeed look with 
gloomy forebodings to the future of the race. 
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Make the schools educational institutions in 
the sense in which Dr. Clarke understands 
the term “education,” and there is no more 
to be feared from co-education than there is 
in the commingling of parents, children and 
friends in the home circle. 


Indeed, the home circle is oftener at fault 


than the seminary or college in the matter of 
health, and it is from this well-known fact 
that one of the strongest arguments for a 
thorough education for woman must be drawn, 
She is the centre of that circle. Let every 
faculty of her mind, every function of her 
body, be so trained and developed, that she 
can safely enter upon and worthily fulfill the 
responsible duties that lie before her. Man 
has need of a “help-meet” in a truer and 
nobler sense than a majority of the sex has as 
yet sought after. 


He that is awakened to a clear perception 


of what true womanhood really is, will ask 
for more than a beautiful toy to amuse his 
hours of relaxation. 





To CorRRESPONDENTS.—Several articles are 


omitted for want of room, but will appear in 
a future number. 


DIED. 


ELLISON.—Suddenly, in New York city, on First- 
day, the 24th ult., Wm. C. Ellison, formerly of 
Philadelphia. 


STRATTON.—At his residence in New York city, 
Fourth month 10th, 1874, Robert M. Stratton, in the 
71st year of his age. 

This dear Friend was a member and minister of 
New York Monthly Meeting. He was one possessed 
of a vigorous and energetic mind, and when that 
which was presented to him as a duty was suf- 
ficiently clear, he embraced it, and it then became, 
witb him, an all-pervading obligation to fulfill it. 
It was this that changed the general tenor of his 
life, and brought him, at middle-age, into close re- 
ligious fellowship with Friends. Keeping near to 
the teachings of the Gift within, he grew into use- 
fulness in the Society, and finally appeared in the 
ministry, which, being acceptable, was acknowl- 
edged by his friends. 

His health failing within a year or two after this, 
he was often confined to his home, and eventually 
to his chamber. 

His sickness continued for several years, and 
during a portion of it, his sight failed him. Yet he 
ever retained a cheerful, patient demeanor, appar- 
ently waiting for the moment when he might be 
released, and be permitted to realize that state of 
blessing and of peace in the future, which had, at 
times, been opened before him. 


WILLITS.—In Philadelphia, Fourth month 22d, 


Edith W., widow of John H. Willits. She was a 
member of Philadelphia Monthly Meeting (Race St.,} 
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and seldom absent from her accustomed seat. Her 
meek, placid countenance was a ministration of 
encouragement to the weary and afflicted. 
“‘ Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God,” may be truthfully applied to her. 
————————————————— | 
For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


PUBLIC TABLE FOR LABORING MEN AND 
WOMEN. 


It is gratifying to the friends of temper- 
ance to perceive that the editors of Friends’ 
Intelligencer have so freely opened its columrs 
to the subject Many thoughts have thus 
been well and wisely elicited. The times 
demand earnest thought and judicious labor. 

Intemperance is by no means confined to 
the poor. Its victims are found in all classes 
of society, and the cry that comes from the 
stricken mother, wife, or sister, is no less a 
ery of agony, because her cherished one is 
sheltered by the influence of wealth and posi- 
tion from the world’s scrutiny and censure. 

Example is often more potent than preach- 
ing. Let us, as Friends, take the initiative 
in this matter of abstinence, and show to the 
world that we can bear a faithful and con- 
sistent testimony against the unnecessary use 
of all alcoholic stimulants. Let us see to it 
that it enters not into any article of food upon 
our tables to render it more palatable to the 
taste. 

My young sisters, you who are commenc- 
ing life as housekeepers, be not afraid to say 
that you have a testimony to bear in this 
respect ; and let your husbands, brothers and 
friends see that you are true to it. Thus may 
you be to them a strength in weakness,—a 
safe refuge in the hour of temptation. 

If there are few to buy there must neces- 
sarily be few to sell, and the necessary use will 
be confined to narrow limits. 

The primary object of this article is to in- 
troduce to the readers of Friends’ Intelligencer 
@ narrative of the working of an experiment 
originating in Glasgow, and spreading through 
the United Kingdom. It has for its object 
the improvement and comfort of the working 
classes, and has so far been a very great suc- 
cess. It is from the pen of Kate Field, the 
Tribune’s correspondent. We will let her 
speak for herself. 

She says: “I doubt not that you will 
agree with me, when I assert that it is useless 
to tel! badly-fed, miserably-housed, over- 
worked men and women, whose lungs have 
been poisoned by foul air, or worse—whiskey, 
that they must touch nothing but cold water. 
They must have something warm, and the 
practical road to temperance is to find a hot, 
palatable substitute.” 

It is not probable that the American opera- 


tive or day laborer will compare wath those ~ 
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in England and Scotland of the same clag. 
but we do know that very many of them hayg 
poorly-organized homes, and a comfortabl 
meal at convenient hours is not always with. 
in their reach. Many undoubtedly resort t 
the use of rum and tobacco to supply the 
deficiency, and if the suggestion here offered 


‘should meet with favor from those who hayg 


means at their disposal, a self sustainj 
method might be adopted to increase the 
comforts of the poor, and lessen the amount 
of drunkenness and crime. E. P. C, 


HOLLY TREE INNS, 
To the Temperance Men and Women of New York, 
SOME PRACTICAL SUGGESTIONS—FACTS AND FIGURES, 


To the Editor of The Tribune: 

Sir:—It seems to me ~ a vast deal of 
ood intention, energy and money are bei 
seaeed upon the matter of Temperance. hea 
drunkenness rather than money is the root 
of most evils, and that its abolition is abso 
lutely necessary to the well-being of society, 
no thoughtful person will deny. How to bring 
about a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished is the problem of the moment over 
which earnest souls are pondering, disagree- 
ing, and, at times, showing their own intem- 
perance by losing temper. Now, whether 
reformers be total abstinents, or, in the real 
sense of the word, temperance advocates, they 
ought to be willing to meet on whatever 


ground will advance the cause they have at 


heart, which is to diminish the sale of alcohol, 
Praying-bands may avail in small place— 
though the recent elections in Ohio hardl 
justify this hypothesis—but certainly their 
ossibilities are exceedingly small in New 
Fork, and what most concerns us is to do the 
work that lies next us. ‘ ° Pie 
You are of course aware that Glasgow is 
about the most immural and intemperate town 
in all the United kingdom of Great Britain 
and Ireland, therefore what can succeed there 
muat succeed here, and what [ relate is acon- 
densation of a Social Science Tract written by 
William Chambers, LL. D., of Edinburgh: 
One day, at the close of 1862, this well-known 
gentleman visited Glasgow, in order to make 
himself personally acquainted with a remark 
able system of supplying meals on a cheap 
and extensive scale, organized two years be 
fore by Thomas Corbett, an opulent merchant 
Influenced by the belief that the work 


classes of Glasgow might be supplied with J 


cooked fuod of a wholesome and agreeable 
kind at a much cheaper rate than that which 
they had hitherto paid, Mr. Corbett com 
ceived the idea of opening an establishment 
for the purpose, and adopted the term, Grest 
Western Cookiag Depot. Such was the popu 
larity.of the scheme, that branch after branch 
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was added at the rate of about one every two 
months, and now there are thirteen branches, 
qith a prospect of fresh additions. What is 
the nature of these depots is best shown by 
reproducing one of their bills of fare : 


Great Western Cooking Depot, Specially Opened 
for the Working Classes, No 74 Jamaica-st. These 


jses are the most commodious and handsome. 


that have ever been opened fo- the working classes 
jn any country, and have accommodation for dining 
eomfortably 400 persons at one time. 





PRICES. 
Bow! of broth......... 1 d. | Bread and cheese..... 1 d 
Bow! of s0up........ «- 1 d. | Boiled egg...........00 1d. 
Bow! of porridge..... 1 d. | Lemonade..... ......... d 
Plate of potatoes..... 1 d. | Soda water........:.... d 
Cup of MN Dicssscese 1 d.| Ginger beer 
Cap of tea..........0. 1d.| All of the best quality, 


Bread and butter.... 1 d.| and always ready. 


The sale of the above rations now amounts to 80,000 
weekly. Separate rooms for women. All the daily 
papers. Every one is invited to the free use uf read- 
ing-rooms. 

N, B.—These establishments are conducted on the 
strictest business principles, with the full intention 
of making them self-supporting, so that every one 
may frequent them with a feeling of perfect inde- 
pendence. 


Another handbill is as follows : 


As the economy of cooking depends greatly upon 
the simplici‘y of the arrangements with which a 
at number of persons can be served at one time, 
the upper hall will be specially set apart for a pub- 
lic breakfast every day, from 8} till 10}, consisting 


of the following dishes: 


Bowl of porridge, bow] of milk, cup of coffee, roll 
and butter ; fixed charge, 3d. The ball will also be 
specially reserved for a public dinner every day, 
from 1 till 4 o’clock, consisting of the following 
dishes: Bowl of broth or soup, plate of beef, hot 
or cold, plate of potatoes, plum-pudding; fixed 
charge, 44 d 

N. B.—Prices of each article at all other bours, 
and : all other parts of the establishment, same as 
usual. 


It is one of Mr. Corbetts’s excellent theories 
that the difference between a little elegance 
and downright shabbiness is not 23 per cent. 
on the entire outlay, and it sinks to nothing 
when we reckon attractiveness and comfort. 
In Mr. Corbett’s finest depot there is nothing 
like huddling or dividing into small rooms. 
The extensive floor is open, with rows of neat 
tables, six feet long, covered with painted 
cloth, mahogany pattern, every table havin 
sform on each side. These forms are hond 
im cast Iron supports and have wooden backs— 
scomfortable arrangement. The glossy table 
top is easily kept clean, and is preferable to 

@ common variety of eating-house table- 
cloth, decorated with tracery of by-gone gravy. 
In the middle of each table stands a capacious 
crystal carafe, full of pure, culd water, with a 
number of small crystal tumblers arranged 
around it, ready for use. 

Mr. Corbett disclaims all wish for profit, 
but equally repudiates the notion of imparting 
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a charity. What hespecially desires to prove 
is that, properly conducted, these cooking 
depots will pay, and that by resorting to 
them, working men and women will feel that, 
while being fairly served, they really pay for 
all they get, and are in no way treated as 
paupers. Mr. Corbett receives an interest of 
5 per cent. on the money he has so beneficent- 
+ nage seme Each depot is under the imme- 

iate charge of a matron, generally a woman, 
selected for her superior character and abili 


_| ties. Under her are the requisite number of 


girls employed as waitresses and for kitchen 


.| work, all of whom are given their day board, 


e servants are under 
a principal manager, whose duty it is to look 
after the important department of buying, and 
whose aim is to procure every article of best 
quality at lowest cash prices. He has three 
or four male assistants, one of whom acts as 
cashier; he collects the cash drawn at each 
branch every morning, and keeps correct ac- 
counts with each branch, for which the mat- 
rons are held responsible. From experience, 
it is known what amount of cash should come 
in from a certain quantity of material given 
out. There is, too, an inspector, who visits 
the various branches at all hours, to see that 
everything is in order. 

Is there any waste—any bad remnants left 
over? No The demand is so well known, 
that it is easy to prepare the exact quantity 
to be consumed. Casual customers, after the 
specified hours, use up the surplus ; and should 
anything be left on hand it is sold at half- 
price to poor persons, who send at the hour of 
closing. On noaccount is any food kept over 
until the next day. Every morning the depots 
start with fresh materials. Any considerable 
cheapening of meals in public establishments 
must depend on two things alone: first, a large 
number of customers; and second, the pre- 
paration of a few simple dishes and no others. 
The object to be attained is mechanical reit- 
eration. Just as a power-loom will go on 
working at the same kind of cloth without in- 
termission,. or as a printing-machine will turn 
out an endless quaxtity of one newspaper, se, by 
the like principle of mechanical reiteration, 
may a few ordinary articles of food be cooked 
and served up on a gigantic wholesale plan, at 
the merest shade of profit over the first cost of 
the articles. Equally successful are the Din- 
ing-Halls at Manchester and Salford. On the 
first day that the first dining-room in Man- 
chester was opened, about 500 working peo- 

le came for the mid day meal, and the num- 

r constantly increasing amounted during 
the first three weeks to 25,661. Carlisle, too, 
has its cheap cooking depot for the sale of 
soup, disposed of to private families of hum- 
ble class, at a price below that for which they 
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could make a small quantity. And here is 
Carlisle’s receipt for a nutritious soup : 


For 100 gallons.—Beef, 100 pounds; pot-barley, 
67 pounds; whole white peas, 53 pounds; onions 
or leeks, 10} pounds ; salt 10} pounds; black pep- 
per, 10ounces. For 60 gallons—Six-tenths of these 
quantities ; other quantities in the same proportion. 


The description of beef is necks and sloats 
and houghs; that is, the coarsest and cheapest 
parts. Heads are never used, because they 
require too much cleaning, although very 
ae for the purpose in a small way. The 

ef is cut into small pieces, thesize of a walnut, 
and the bones chopped into pieces or cracked, 
so that the marrow can be boiled out. The 
peas are put into bags, tied slack, each of 20 
or 30 pounds weight, with a strong string at- 
tached to the mouth to lift them out when 
boiled. The beef and peas in the bags are set 
on at 8 o’clock, and boiled throughout the 
night ; by 2 or 3 o’clock in the morning the 
pot barley is put in loose; by 4 o’clock the 
pea-bags are taken out and emptied into tubs, 
and with a heavy bruiser beaten into a fine 
pea-pudding, and then returned to the soup 
without the bags. About 7 o’clock in the 
morning the salt and pepper are mixed to- 
gether, likewise the onions, after having been 

eled and chopped fine, and by 8 o’clock, or 
reakfast time, the soup is ready for delivery. 

So much for Europe. Has any such ex- 
periment been tried in this country? Yes. 
Several years ago Mrs. James T. Fields of 
Boston, desirous of making life less hard and 
drunken to working men and women, found- 
ed what, in honor of Charles Dickens, she 
called Holly Tree Inns. To her I wrote for 
information, and from one of her letters I 
take the liberty of making the following valu- 
able quotation : 


“The Holly Tree Inns are entirely succesful 
pecuniarily when they are well managed. Two men, 
who have two separate establishments near me, 
have not only cleared themselves of debts contract- 
ed before they started, but have really made money 
for themselves. For these establishments, in the 
beginning, I paid the rent for six months, and fur- 
nished the shops thoroughly. I also paid a year’s 
rent for one place, where the rent was high, until 
the man could get thoroughly established. There 
can be no doubt of the assistance these Inns have 
been to working men and women. At any hour of 
the day they can have a cup of hot tea, coffee, or 
soup, for half the price of bad whiskey. It is not 
always a craving for strong drink which carries 
men to the gin-shop. They simply need something 
hot, and such we have been able to help. We can 
distinctly trace cases of families saved from utter 
ruin by our Holly Tree Inns. They should be self- 
supporting tu be what I consider successful. The 
people should show they wish them by going to 
them. If they go, 500 a day, as with us, the Inns 
must pay. The danger here is paying out money 
for service. That should be avoided as far as pos- 
sible, by placing families in charge. Above. all, 
‘ patronesses’ should never appear oa the premises.” 





Now, are not Holly Tree Inns practicable 
in New York? Chicago and other Westery 
towns have them ; even Richmond, Va., ho 
to establish one before long; why, then, cap. 
not this great city display equal regard for 
the well being of her honest poor? Here jg 
an opportunity for an honest hand-to-hand 
fight with vice. If, in the poorest and most 
populated quarters of this city, cheerful Holly 
Tree Inns were opened near by dirty 
shops, and good tea, coffee and soup were 
offered for less than liquor prices, I am rash 
enough to believe that the grog-shops would 
lose many of their best customers, and that 
the children of those old customers would be 
saved from demoralization. During the Christ 
mas holidays the Glasgow depots number §.- 
000 visitors daily—8,000 men and women who 
othe:wise might congregate in vicious haunts, 
Shall we not give our working people a chance 
to cultivate that which is best in them before 
we talk about total depravity? What one 
Boston woman has done, one or more New 
York reformers may do, for comparativel 
little capital is necessary. Unfortunately | 
can only suggest. Who will act? 

NewYork, April 11 ,1874. Kare Fret, 








For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE DEATH PENALTY. 


More than a week ago the Albany papers 
chronicled the execution of one Emil Lowen. 
atein ; now we are told that, in Georgia, on 
the 17th instant, four others suffered the 
extreme penalty of the law. 

In the first mentioned case, the condemned 
man protested his innocence of the crime for 
which he was about to suffer, to the last 
moment of his existence. 

Such protestations we know are often of 
little account, for the guilt fastens upon the 
accused with a certainty that admits of no 
doubts. But now and then there are death- 
bed confessions which reveal the sad truth. 
that men and women have been tried, con- 
demned and exeeuted for murders of which 
they were entirely innocent. , 

A solemn and weighty responsibility reste 
upon the community where such tragedies 
are enacted. The possibility of evidence 
being adduced that declares an innocent per- 
son guilty and makes it the positive duty of 
the sheriff to see that the extreme penalty of 
the law is executed upon such, should awaken 
every man to the necessity of protecting him- 
self from the remotest chance of such a fate 
Then the odium that attaches to a felon’s 
death ; how it crushes out every ray of ho 
from the lives of those who are bound by 


ties of kindred, “ visiting the iniquities of the 


fathers upon the children even to the third 
and fourth generations.” 
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Though the man may be as innocent of the 
crime as when he nestled in the bosom of her 
gho bore him, the world accepts the verdict, 
and has only shame and ignominy to give in 
return for. the life it takes. 

And what map shall say, “This can never 
happen to. me! I stand on —_ so high 
that no accusation of so foul a nature can 
cast its awful shadow across my path.” 

But while the law that demands life for 
life remains on the statute books, it points its 
avenging fingers at every one. — j 

The teachings of our Christian profession 
lean to the side of mercy, and when our 
heavenly Father can be so patient and long- 
suffering, may not we, His children, learn the 
Jesson of forbearance towards the wrong doer ? 
No harm can come to any State or nation, by 
substituting imprisonment for life for the 
hangman’s rope, and if in the course of time 
a tardy confession wrung from an accusing 
conscience places the guilt on another, the 
mere thought of such a result, outweighs all 
the arguments that can be offered in favor of 
the Death Penalty. 

A prison cell gives reasonable security from 
further violence; and time, the adjuster of 
many wrongs, works out with greater cer- 
tainty than judge or jury the true status of 
each individual. L. J. R. 

THE THREEFOLD CORD. 
Have hope! Though clouds environ round, 
And gladness hides her face in scorn, 


Put thou the sbadow from thy brow, 
No night but hath its morn. 


Have Faith! Where’er thy bark is driven— 
The calm’s disport, the tempest’s mirth— 

Know this: God rales the hosts of heaven, 
The inhabitants of earth. 


Have Love! Not love alone for one, 
But man, as man, thy brother call ; 

And scatter, like the circling sun, 
Thy charities on all. 


From The Christian Register. 
BLESSEDNESS. 


It is not heppiness I seek, 

Its name I hardly dare to speak ; 

It is not made for man or eartb, 
And heaven alone can give it birth. 


There is a something sweet and pure, 
Through life, through death, it may endure ; 
With steady foot I onward press, 

And long to win that Blessedness. 


It hath no shadow, this soft light, 

But makes each daily duty bright; 

It bids each heart-borne tumult cease, 
And sobers joy to quiet veace. 


An all-abiding sense of Love, 

To silence falling from above, 

A conscience clear from wilful sin, 
That hath no subterfuge within. 


Fixed duty claiming every power, 

And human love to charm each hour, 
These, these my soul, make Blessedness ; 
I ask no more, I seek no less. 


And yet I know these are too much ; 
My very being’s life they touch ; 
Without them all, oh! let me still 
Find Blessedness in God’s dear will, 
L. J. H. 
—_——————-.68 
From the Christian Union. 


TRAILING ARBUTUS. 
BY D. B, STEVENS. 


Valiant little flowerets, struggling thro’ the snow, 
Bursting from your prison in the realms below, 
Welcome is the meseage which your footsteps bring— 
“ Winter's surely yielding to the breath of Spring.” 
Pretty little flowerets, faces all aglow, 

Did the sunbeams paint you, nestling ’mid the enow ; 
Or the south wind, rudely, cause your cheeks to 

flush, 
With the fair, soft tinting of a maiden’s blush ? 


Fragrant little flowerets, filling all my room 

With the balmy odors of your choice perfume, 

While the sweet breath floating from your downy 
cell 

Haunts the secret chamber of my soul as well,— 

Stirs its silent harp-strings—wakes to grateful lay 

Memories of kindness, blessing all my way! 

Ye are Friendship’s token, to a stranger shown, 

Love, which yieldeth perfume, gracious as thine 
own. 


Constant little flowerets, for where’er ye go, 

Ye are breathing softly of the ‘‘ Long ago.” 

Tales of childhood’s rambles—haunts we loved to 
roam 

In the wooded shadows, near the dear old Home. 

Ah! how widely wander, now, that household band 

From Atlantic’s billows to Pacific’s strand, 

Roaming still ’mid shadows, seeking for the flowers, 

Heralds of a Spring-time, which hath no wintry 
hours. 


Darling little flowerets, nurtured ’mid the snow, 

Budding iuto blossom while the cold winds blow ; 
Shedding forth rare fragrance from your lowly bed, 
Striviog earth’s bleak places with fair flowers to 


spread. 

Breathe your silent message : “ Heart with gloom 
o’ercast, 

Chilling ’mid life’s snow-drifts, shrinking from its 
blast, 


He who clothed in beauty, and kindly sheltered me 
From wintry cold and tempest, doth much more care 
for thee.” 
West Goshen, Litchfield Co., Conn. 





From The Christian Union. 
“FOR A MEMORIAL OF HER.” 


She is a washerwoman, and she livesin one 
of the northern cross-streets of New York, 
not far from the Hudson river. You may 
have met her sometimes hurrying along after 
night-fall, carrying in her arms that enormous 
bag of clothes, and bent under its weight. 
Week in, week out, she toils at her tub, at 
that hardest work that human backs are heir 
to; every muscle strained and bent, as she 
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soaps, and rubs, and rings. Day in, day out, 
she stands at the ironing table, lifting and 
passing to and fro the eight pounds of solid 
iron seven times heated, lifting and pushing 
it all day long. Standing, ant you, at table 
or tub, ‘‘on her feet,” literally sixteen hours 
out of the twenty-four ! 

She supports by her hard work a husband, 
now quite an old man, and one child. She 
rents a small, six-roomed house, two rooms 
of which she retains for herself, and the 
remaining four she rents out to laboring men 
and their families. With the rent of these 
rooms and the profit of her own hard work, 
she has managed to “get along” comfortably, 


and to have a few dollars laid by for a rainy 


day. 

The rainy day came in autumn. Every 
man of the four who rent her rooms was 
turned out of work. Good, honest fellows, 
sober and industrious, with their little fam- 
ilies around them ; facing the problem to beg, 
or steal, or starve; leaving home early in 
the morning with basket and shovel, walking 
the streets all day long in the vain quest for 
work ; and returning at night hopeless. Hope- 
lees! Desperate! save for one ray of light in 
the darkness; one link that bound them to 
their kind. 

“T forgive them the rent,” says Ann, the 
washerwoman, “and it’s going on five months 
now.” 

“Sure an they’ve had but one meal a day 
the winter long, and that a little oatmeal. 
If they make a few pennies with shovelin 
snow, now and then, would it be I that woul 
take it, and the children starving?” 

Through. all these five dark months has 
Ann, the washerwoman, scrubbed,and soaped, 
and wrung; has tviled over the hot irons, 
and carried home the heavy piled-up basket, 
rejoicing that it was heavy. Paying the rent 
for these four families, keeping, who knows 
from what extremity of crime and reckless 
despair, those four husbands and fathers. In 
her magnificent charity—for all greatness is 
relative—what proud name in New York can 
rival hers? In what proportion to our in- 
comes, to our own outlay for luxury in mind 
or body, does our giving stand to this woman’s 
mite? What manor woman among us, mil- 
lionaire, banker or merchant, or gay leader 
in fashionable charities, has given of his sub- 
stance, his all, and added to the gift, the hard- 
earned wages of every day, as “this one woman 
hath done?” 


“Don’t think that Nature (human or 
other) is corrupt; don’t think that you your- 
self are elect out of it; and don’t think toserve 
God by praying instead of obeying.” 

— Ruskin. 
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TEMPERANCE, 


An Address to the Teachers of the First-day Schoo 
Union of Bucks Co., and by tt forwarded to the Aue. 
ciation meeting, Fourth month 18th, 1874, 


So much has been said and written on the 

subject of intemperance, that it hardl 
as if the human heart could devise aDY new 
persuasion relative to it, or the human j 
lect any new argument. Yet we are told ® 
“never weary in well doing,” and, th ' 
however feeule and powerless our words 
be, we should hold it a solemn duty to do 
utmost in our = towards uprvotin 
fearful evil. But while praying for the day 
to come when intemperance shal! no lo 
fill the land with its victims, we can do much 
towards hastening that day by our words and 
acts. Benjamin Hallowell says :—* Ry 
desire and effort to act rightly and do oul 
is practical prayer.” Let it be our practicg) 

rayer that we instil into the minds of the 

undreds of children who flock to our schools 
on First-day, this great principle of the Soci 
of Friends—their life-long testimony against 
intemperance. It is easier to prevent. than 
to cure intemperance. We have not the 
power to put to route this army of 60,000 com 
firmed drunkards that we are told, this year, 
fills the jand; but we can do much towards 
preventing that army from being recruited 
hereafter. Upon us teachers fails a great 
responsibility—ours is a golden opportunity, 
These young minds, so quick to receive im 
sions, and so strong to retain them, will surely 
arise and call us blessed, if we strengthen 
them to resist this temptation. If weim 
these little ones as we should on this subject, 
we shall have laid the corner-stone of 
os peaceful homes, that, but for our 
teaching, might be the homes of intemperance 
and waut. Consider how much more extended 
a teacher’s opportunity is than a parent's 
A parent may have only two or three children 
to. impress aud warn, but to you, oh! teachers, 
are entrusted many souls; some with you 
only a week, perhaps, some for years. How 
ever long or short the time, forget not to utter 
this warning. Of what avail is learning, 
religion, or life itself, if this rank, poisonous 
weed of intemperance once takes root ins 
human soul? Of what avail to teach the 
young the history of the Bible, if we leave 
them ignorant of this history written in words 
of fire all over the land? “ Can any religious 
teacher join with Paul in saying, ‘ I have not 
shunned to declare the whole counsel of God, 
unless he has faithfully sought to present all 


‘attainable truth which bears upon humaniife 


and welfare?” Show them this rock on which 
so many have struck and gone down—mel 
and women once pure and innocent. 

with them, argue with them, impress them 
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aon na tic story that comes to your| Fourth month, 9—Louisville and Memphis were 
with a, soe] Happy are am visited by a severe snow storm, to the astonishment 
ear, OF y a. email ’ | of their oldest inhabitants, who could not remember 
if you have to collect these incidents, and do that such a thing had ever before happened in that 
have to quote them from the indelible | jatitade in April. The storm lasted nearly all day 
not ; 
noord of your own experience? If our | at Louisville, but only two Senet: at eae. . 
ivi i Fourth month, 10—Snow at Erie, Pa., six inches 
schools are to be a living light and strength ie ’ » Pa., 
: ; - a D. 
tw our Society, coe = a “Le aoa Fourth month, 11—We thus note frost in West 
great works for them to take up. ti Philadelphia this morning. The entire week ending 
id of us that we teach temperance more esterday bas been very cold. This morning every- 
ae . J 
than. theology, religion more than history. | thing stiffened up with it. Plenty of ice about. 
We must put all our thoughts and strength 
into the work, and then will come a wondrous 


Froze all day in the shade. 
Fourth month, 13—Still very cold. We know of 
t and joy and recompense. 
eT ol, 4th mo. 11th, 1874. Cc. S. W. 


water having frezen solid in pipes measuring one 




























inch in diameter in the inside, belonging to a steam 
engine in the lower part of the city, splitting said 
pipes so as to necessitate new ones. 

Fourth month, 16—Nashville, Tennessee, was 
visited by a tornado, which jis estimated :o have 
destroyed property to the amount of $100,000. 

Fourth month, 17—Snow fell at Binghamton, 
N, Y., to the depth of four inches. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
REVIEW OF THE WEATHER, ETC, 


FOURTH MONTH. 








16T3_ _16T4_ Fourth month, 25—Snow storms appear to have 

. f the 24 Days. | Days. | extended over a large surface of country. 

Rain during some portion of the is 10 Fourth month, 28—Snow in New York. 
hours ...-« oe seeeeee i 1 seecsecesoccescceces : 4 Fourth month, 29—We hear from Washington = 
Rain all or nearly a ae dain. 4 3 |For several hours this morning a severe suow 
Snow, including very slight falls...... ¢ g | Storm prevailed, which is something unusual for 
Cloudy, without a arene ees 4 4 | this city at this season of the year. At 12 o'clock, 
Clear, a8 ordinarily accepted............ however, the snow had almost entirely disappeared.” 
Total 30 30 The year 1857 has been referred to by some, from 








memory, as furnishing corresponding weather with 
that of the present year for the month under review. 
Upon referring to our diary we find the supposition 
to be nearly correct. As we noted on the 6th, 
“mercury down to twenty degrees, having fallen 
thirty degrees in one hour, while snow is noted in 
various places between the 5th and 10th, but noth- 
ing so late in the month as those chronicled this 
year. The mean temperature of 1857 was 45.29. 

It will be seen from the above that cold weather 
and late snows have been very extensive this season 
in almost every section of country. Terrible inun- 
dations and overflows have also occurred in the 








{AMPBRATURES, RAIN, DEATHS, ETO. 1873 | 1874 
Deg. Deg. 








Mean temperature of Fourth mo., per 
Penna. Hospital............scecceceresere 51.83} 44.89 
point attained during month, 
Penna. Hospital........cccccecseessseees| 70.05] 66.00 
Lowest do do do do 36.05| 24.50 
Bum during the month, do do /4.19in.!7.50in. 
Dsatus during the month, being five 
current weeks for 1873 and fourfor 
ibid: setiindiinntiitinndiesadia 1,278 | 1,385 

















west. J. M. Extis. 
Average of the mean temperature of Fourth Philadelphia, Fifth mo. 2, 1874. 
month for the past 85 years...... Steccecseesees 50.26 
_ mean of temperature during that en- 
ST CUED caceaben tinted <idenitdienneens 58.18 NOTICE. 
Lowest mean of temperature during that en- 


FRIENDS’ BOARDING HOUSE. 


At the Annual Meeting, held on the evening of 
Fourth month 24th, a report from the managers was 
read, showing that, owing to the financial troubles 
of the past year and other reasons, the amount sub-. 
scribed had not equalled what they desired, and that. 
a much larger amount would be required before the: 
Institution could be started with a fair chance of 
success, 

Much expression was made by Friends in attend- 
ance, and some subscriptions reported. 

A feeling of interest was manifested, and a deter- 
mination expressed to persevere until the effort be 
crowned with success. It was thought that the new 
board should make a thurough canvass, in order to: 
realize the funds to start with at an early date. 

It was proposed that a charter be obtained, and 
this was referred, for further consideration and. 
action, to the new Board of Managers, who are as. 
follows: Dillwyn Parrish, Wm. Hawkins, Henry 
Saunders, Stephen Cox, Mary F. Saunders, Elizabeth, 
M. Cooper, Sarah K. Gillingham, Sarah Parrish, 
Dr. B. Franklin Betts, T. Ellwood Chapman, Mahlon 
K. Paist, Jos. Bacon, Sarah F. Middleton, Letitia G.. 


tire period, 1794 and 1798.......... eeeseeseecsees 44.05 


COMPARISON OF RAIN. 


1873. 1874. 
Totals for the first four months 
Of each year........ ceceeserees « 18.07 inch 14.12 inch 


That the month just closed has been an exceed- 
ingly uopleasant one cannot be denied. We read 
from our diary : 

Fourth month, 3—Passengers to the Pacific by 
mil breakfast in the Sierras, with twenty feet of 
mow around them; four hours later they find wheat 
four inches high, and the next day see pear and 
peach trees in blossom. 


Pourth month, 4—Very cold. Ice made last night, 
five-eighths of an inch thick by actual measurement. 
Yesterday it was reported that “snow from twenty 
te thirty feet deep, and solid as ice, is still lying in 
various parts of California.” 

Fourth month, 5—Snow at Hudson, N. Y., six 
inthes deep, and still falling. The eame evening 
three inches fell at Ogdensburg, N. Y. 
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wood Longshore, Abraham W. Haines, Edmund 
Webster, Wm. J. Gilliogham, Sarah C. Webster, 
Mary A. Tupman, Annie H. Bunting, Rebecca N. 
Webster. Treasurer, Henry M. Laing, 30 N. Third 
St.; Clerks, Jos. M. Truman, Jr., Lydia Gillingham ; 
Auditors, Alfred Moore, J. Lundy Brotherton. The 
Collecting Committe were continued. 





Tuer Central Committee of the Indian Aid Asso- 
ciation of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, will report 
to a General Meeting, to be held in Race Street 
Meeting house, on Third-day evening next, 5th mo. 
12th, at 8 o’clock. A general invitation is extended. 

Mary Jeanes, Clerk. 





FIRST-DAY SCHOOL CONFERENCE. 


The Executive Committee will meet on Seventh- 
day afternoon, 5th mo. 9th, at 3 o’clock, at Race 
Street Meeting-house, Philadelphia. It is desirable 
to have as many present as can conveniently attend. 

Jos. T. MoDowett, Clerk. 





PHILADELPHIA FIRST-DAY £&CHOOL ASSOCIATION. 
Adjourned Meeting in Race Street Meeting-house, 
on Fifth-day evening, 5th mo. 14th, at 8 o’clock. 
All are invited. Jos. M. Truman, } Clerks 
Annig CALLEY, A 





Tue Executive Commitres will meet for organi- 
zation and other important business in the Central 
School Lecture Room, Fifth-day morning, at 8 
o’clock. Full attendance very desirable. Those 
appointed by the several schools and co-operate 
with the visiting, are requested to meet with them. 





FRIENDS BOOK ASSOCIATION. 


The Annual Meeting will be held on Second-day 
evening next, 11th inst , at 8 o’cloek, at Race Street 
Meeting-house. Election of Managers and other 
business. Stockholders anable to attend can be 
represented by proxy. All interested are invited. 

Louisa J. Roperts, Secretary. 
iwxrny H. Bentisy, President. 





CHILDRENS’ MEETING. 


The annual gathering of children connected with 
First-day schools, will take place to-morrow (First- 
day) afternoon, at 34 o’clock, in Race Street Meeting- 
house. Nine or more schools are expected to take 
part in the exercises. An invitation is extended to 
all who so incline to attend. Those connected with 
the several schools, are desired to meet in the South 
Meeting Room at 3 o'clock. 


RE EE A TT 


ITEMS. 


Proressor Buckman, of England, claims to have 
discovered one of the causes of typhoid fever. A 
family in his neighborhood was attacked with a 
severe type of the fever. On a careful search of the 
premises, a spoutin the family pump was found to 
be covered with a sortof gelatinous matter. Sub- 
mitting this to microscopic investigation, it was 
found to be a fungoid growth, from which spores 
were constantly washed away by the flowing water. 
He followed up this discovery by a minute examina- 
tion of the outlet of the sewer through which the 
drainage of the town flowed, and his scientific zeal 
was rewarded by finding fungoid growths of a simi- 
lar nature to those inthe pump spout. In the 
vicinity of this outlet the fever had also prevailed. 
Having cases of the fever in his own family, he fol- 
lowed up his inquiry by a chemical analysis of the 
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Haines, Harriet W. Paist, Emily H. Atkinson, T. Ell- | water drank by the family, and found in it minute 
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spores of the same fungus. His conclusion ig, 
natural one, that the fever had its origin in the fag. 
gus matter taken into the system, where it ferment 
as yeast in beer, and poisons the blood.—Bosig, 
Transcript. 


AT a recent session of the National Academy of 
Science at Washing‘on, Professor Newcomb, of the 
Naval Observatory, a member of the commission og 
the transit of Venus, gave an account of the work 
already completed by the commission, and the plang 
decided upon for the observation in December next, 
It was also stated that eight parties will be sent 
from the United States, and arrangements have been 
made with the German, French and English govern. 
ments to compare and exchange the results attained 
by the parties sent by those countries. 


Tue Signal Service has wrought a wondrous trang. 
formation as regards the perils of our coast navigs. 
tion. And now, greatest triumph of all, it emgirdles 
that dangerous coast from Cape Henry to Cape 
Hatteras with a chain of life-saving stations, and 
links them together by a telegraph, thus bringi 
within immediate communication ‘points hitherto 
far removed from the reach of any timely aid. 


Our op VoLtcano.—An Eruptive Mountain in New 
Hampshire a Century ago.—The volcanic symptoms 
in North Carolina which have lately attracted a9 
much attention are singularly like some exhibited 
nearly a hundred years ago in New Hampshire, in 
one of the hills of the Connecticut Valley. The 
scene of this curious phenomenon was West River 
Mountain, which rises to the height of nearly s 
thousand feet on the east bank of the Connecticut, 
in the towns of Hinsdale and Chesterfield, in Ohe 
shire county, in the south-west corner of the State, 
and a few miles from Brattleboro, Vermont. 

The fullest account of the matter which we have 
seen is to be found in the once famous butaow 
nearly forgotten “ Travels in New England and New 
York,” of the Rev. Dr. Timothy Dwight, who was 
President of Yale College from 1795 till his death 
in 1817. The account is given on page 80 of the 
second volume. Dr. Dwight states that in 1798 he 
made a journey on purpose to West River Mountain 
to investigate the reported eruption, which he states 
occurred twenty-three years before his visit. He 
reports, as the result of his inquiries on the spot, 
that in 1775 the people of Hinsdale were suddenly 
alarmed by a loud noise, resembling the sound of 
cannon, proceeding from the mountain. One of the 
inhabitants, a Mr. Barrett, went to investigate, and 
found a hole forced through the side of the moua- 
tain, near the top—evidently, as he thought, by the 
action of internal fire. The hole was about six inches 
in diameter. A pine tree which stood near it was 
in @ great measure covered by a black mineral sub- 
stance, forced violently out of the hole, and con- 
sisting chiefly of melted and calcined iron ore, 
strongly resembling the scorie of a blacksmith’s 
forge. “lt was forced out ina state partially liquid, 
and driven with such violence against the tree as 
not to be separated without difficulty. The tree 
stood several years afterwards; but was cut down 
and carried away before we visited the place. The 
same calcined and vitrified substances were, how- 
ever, still adhering to the rocks and earth in several 
places, and could not be broken off without a violent 
effort. From the whole appéarance it was evident 
that it was driven against the cliffs in the same 
liquid state. The cliffs were of the common gray 
granite of the country, and exhibited no appearance 
of having been heated.”—New York Post. 
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eee eee errno eer eee nena nae! 
Ait of shoes will cost you only 5 cents more) MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE 


with a SILVER TIP on than without, and it will 
add twice the cost of the shoe to their wearing value. 


“ONLY A PENNY A PICTURE, 


And all the Valuable Reading Matter thrown in. 
Such is the fact in regard to the Illustrated Annual 








COMPANY OF PHILADA. 


701 ARCH STREET. 


CALEB CLOTHIER, President. 
ALAN WOOD, Vice President. 


York and Brooklyn Churches, now selling so | THOMAS MATHER, Treas. 


N 

oily. It eontains 128 pages, and has a beautiful 
and attractive make-up, and sells at the extremely 
Jow price of FIFTY CENTS A COPY. Agents are 
making money selling it. Orders are coming in from 
all sections of the country for it. Sample copy, 
with all the necessary instructions and outfit for 
agents, sent on receipt of price. Big inducements 
to good workers. Address 


NELSON & PHILLIPS, 
805 Broadway, N. ¥. | 


et ener rarer meneremnnnnenngnert ares 
LARGE SALARY a mopth easily made with | 
Stencil and Key Check outfits. Catalogues | 

and Samples sent free. S. M. Spencer, 117 Han. | 


over St., Boston. 





New Type—Skilled Workmen 


BILL HEADINGS, 
CIRCULARS, 












| 


style, ofany description, 
the very BEST TERMS, 









ATAVI Tad & Ld Odd 


Vih 
ee 
Corner of Library Street. 








OSEPH W. LIPPINCOTT, 
REAL ESTATE AGENT & CONVEYANCER, 


411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 
RENTS, GROUND RENTS, INTEREST, DIVI- 
DENDS, ETC., COLLECTED. 


L. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET. 

Maple Trimmings, Dress Linings, Hosiery, Gloves, & 
Zephyrs and fine Knit Goods for Infants. 
Book Muslin, Handkerchiefs. and Cap Materials. 

PRIENDS’ CAPS MADE TO ORDER. 





} 


T. ELLWOOD CHAPMAN, Sec’y, 














The Long-contested Suit the 
FLORENCE SEWING MACHINE co. 
against the Singer, Wheeler & Wilson, 
and Grover & "Sot Companies, involving over ¢ 


, 
Is finally decided by the 
Supreme Court of the United States 
in favor of the FLURENCE, which alone has 
Broken the Monopoly of High Prices. 


THE NEW FLORENCE 
Is the ONLY machine that sews back- } 
and forward, or to right and left. 
Simplest— Cheapest— Best. ° 
Sotp ror Cash ONLY. SpeciaL TERMS TO 
CLUBS and DEALERS, 
April, 1874, Florence, Mass, 








ISAAC G. TYSON, 


PHOTOCRAPHER, 
240 N. Eighth Street. 


Photographing in all its branches, Special atten 
. | tion given to copying old pictares. 


THE REYNOLDS IRON ROOFING CO. 


| Manufacturers of Iron Building Work, Zinc Orna- 
| ments, Galvanized Iron Cornices, Balustrades, Win- 
| dow Caps, Dormers, &c. These make low fire in- 
| surance rates. Also the Reynolds Iron Roofing, 
| tighter and more durable than tin or slate. Send 
| for circulars. 407 WALNUT Street, Philadelphia. 
| Works, Camden. 


FURNITURE. 
Established twenty-five years by 
8. B. REGESTER, 


| Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, Spring, Hairand Husk Mat- 
tresses. 


No. 526 Cattownitt Sraest, Para. 





} 
| 


| 


| WALNUT FURNITURE, MATTRASSES, &c., &c., 


would respectfully invite the attention of Friends to 


a new and well selected stock. 


I. FP. HOPKINS, 


| REMOVED TO NEW STORE, 227 N. TENTH ST. 


Manufacturer and dealer in fine 


PRICES LOW. 


CRAFT & JESSUP, 


(Successors to B. A. Wildman,) 
905 Marke? Sraeat, PaILADELPHIA. 





House Furnishing Goods, Cutlery, Walnut Brack- 
| ets, Lamps and Lamp Fixtures, Bird Cages, Plated, 
Britannia, Tin, Iron, Wood and Willow ware. 


CLOTHES WRINGERS REPAIRED. 


EDWIN CRAFT. Q. 0. JESSUP. 


ran 
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“THE PERFECTION OF WRITING.”—The Press. 
NOW ON EXHIBITION, A COPY OF 


WILLIAM PENN’S MARRIAGE ge, 


(WILLIAM PENN and GULIELMA MARIA SPRINGETT.) 













Written by our Professor of Penmanship—whose reputation in filling up oo “7°” 


FRIENDS’ 


MARRIAGE CERTIFICATES = 


IS ACKNOWLEDGED. 
Wedding Cards for Friends a Specialty. 


CHARLES A. DIXON & CO. 


FINE STATIONERY AND CARD ENGRAVING HOUSE, 
No. 911 ARCH STRAT, PBILADYDA. 





eT ae ao STEREOSCOPIC 


Of Friends’ Meeting ane a Buckingbam, Sole- 
bury and Baltimore. 

4x4 Views Price “. ° ; - 1,00 

Stereos. $2.50 per dozen. Single . - 5c. 

Many other rare and interesting pictures of Per- 
sons and Places connected with the Society of 
Friends. For sale by 

JOHN COMLY, 
144 North Seventh Street, Phila. 


SERMON, delivered by Sunpsriayp P. Garp- 

NER, at Friends’ Meeting-House, Broadway, 

Richmond, Indiana, First-day morning, Ninth mo. 

28th, 1873. A pamphlet of 12 pages. Price 6 cts. 

Address on Temperance by Robert S. Haviland, 
Price 4 cts. $3.00 per. hundred. 
For Sale by JOHN COMLY, 

144 North Seventh Street, Phila. 


| LYDIA A. MURPHY, 
PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, 
(687 Franklin 8t., above Spring Garden. 
PHILADELPHIA. oF 
MARIA COOPER PARTENHEIMER, 
PLAIN BONNET MAKER, 
545 NORTH TENTH STRE®T, © 
PHILADELPHIA. 
ILLIAM HEACOCK, 
GENERAL FURNISHING UNDERTAKER, 
No. 907 Fiteert Sraeet, Para. 

“A General Assortment of Ready-made Ooffins, and 
every requisite for Funerals furnished. Using Reed’s 
patent Preserver, obviating the necessity of packing 
bodies in ice. tf 


CARPETINGS. 
ONE PRICE CARPET WAREHOUSE. 


Window Shades. Oil Oloth, Mats, &o, 


BENJAMIN CREEN, 
20p 823 ‘38 North Second Bt. Philada, 


ERMON, BY JESSE KERSEY. 
PRIOB, SIX CENTS 


WALTON & CO., 

529 and 531 N. Eighth st., below Green, Phila. 
STATIONERS AND BOOKSELLERS. 
Printers, Bookbinders, and Engravers. 
CIRCULATING *TRRARY., 





i 
HE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSUR. 1 

ANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, 

SSETS ACCUMULATED, $4,427,996.69, 4 

¢ PENN is a purely MUTUAL Company. wi 
of its surplus premiums are returned to the mam § ° 
bers every year, ‘thus furnishing insurance at tig 
lowest possible rates. All policies non-fo . 
















for their value. 3 Js 
AGENTS and CANVASSERS WANTED. Appp@ - 

to Office, No. 921/Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, oh 

MEMOIR OF ELIZABETH NEWPORT, | . o 

Published in book form, containing her Pic’ | in 

FINE STEEL PLATE ENGRAVING, a 

is now ready. if 3. 

Price, - - - - $10 7 4, 

Mailed, postage prepaid, - 1 i 

For sale by JOHN COMLY, ~~ 9 BA 

144 North Tth Sty Philadelphia” RO 

BENJAMIN =~ 

GENERAL INSU 04.0 


A e: 

REAL ESTATE AG AND BRC 

NOTARY PUBLIC AND CONVEYANOEE 

Loawe Necorsarep, Raxrs Coukorep, &6.," 

Office, ODD FELLOW® BUILDING, 

Corner MAIN AND FIPTH 8 
RICHMOND, IND. 


THE CHILDREN’S FRIEND. 


An Illustrated Monthly Magaziue, devoted to ® 
best interests of the young. 
Epitsp sy ANNE F. BRADLEY, "9 
CoaATESVILLE, ‘Pana. 
Terms $1.50 a year, payable in advance, 


a 
. ES. 


a 


. 
1 
whoiy 
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for $2.00. 
Bound volumes for 1873 for sale. 
ae received by 
JOHN COMLY, 
144 North 7th St., Phill, Ph PLA 


POUNDS OF GOOD STRONG BLAOK ORG 
TEA for $2.50. Call or send to William = 

gam’s Tea Warehouse, 112 South Second street, me eee 
adelphia. Chotce fresh Teas from 35 to 70 centelpy _ Dur 
the package. Extra Fine Young Hyson, Im i] BI 
and Gunpowder Teas from 60 cents to $1.30. or 
them. Branch Store, 223 Pine street, Philad’s. 5 


.| The numbers for 1873 and 1874 sent to one addi GAY 
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